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calumny against this institution. But as well 
may they pierce the adamant with a feather, 
or dash to pieces the flinty rock with a bubble, 
as to extinguish this light, which has existed 
from time immemorial. The influence of the 
craft is as boundless as creation, and its virtu- 
ous principles are founded on too permanent a 
basis, to be removed by the subtle craftiness of 
deluded and designing men. I¢ has stood amid 
the tempestuous storms of persecution, and yet 
stands, a monument of wonder, protected by 
Him, whose promise secures its safety. And 
my Brethren, while the world may scoff and 
sneer at your work and labour of love, be ye 


year..... Letters may be addressed to the pub- } the luminaries of the circlesin which you move, 


jishers. 
or Secretaries of the respective Lodges. thro’-” 
out the country, are to act at Agents. 
in procuring subscribers and collecting monies. 
No subscriptions received for a less term 
than six months. 


WIRROR, 


«Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 
THE GOODLY LAND !S BEFORE US. 
The goodly land before us lies, 
And faith the rich possession spies, 
The fords of Jordan must be past, 

_ And Jericho must fall at last. 
The Lord to you the Land has given, 
Frot thence your foes shall all be driven, 
Believe with Rahab and prepare 
To take your fu!l possession there. 
To all who on the Lord believe, 
He will a faithful token give, 
Our life for yours, if ye are true, 
He will as kindly deal with you. 
O let the chord of scarlet bind 
A sense of duty on the mind, 
Nor utter aught which would destroy 
Your peace, and confidence, and joy. 
Fidelity the Lord will own 
And every faithful effort crown. 
K. T. 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


A PLEDGE 
To discharge the duty of fraternal kindness. 
Long as my tongue Can move, 
While I've a heart to beat, 
Or bowels that can melt with love, 
My brethren | will greet. 


While I've an ear to hear, 

Or hand to give relief, 

And while my lips can sorrow cheer, 
I'll sooth my brothers grief.. 


While flesh to bone shall cleave, 
Or sense its seat retains, 
fly my brother to relieve, 


And sooth his cares and pains. 
Z. 
AN ADDRESS 


Pelivered at the Installation of Bloomfield, (N. J.) Lodge, 
on the anniversary St. John the Evangelist. 
BY BR. JOHN M‘DONALD. 

T rise, my beloved Friends and Brethren, to 

address you on a subject which kings and prin- 
ces have dwelt upon with peculiar pleasure 
and which the nobles of the earth have delight- 
ed to exhibit to their fellow beings, in all its 
beauty and grandeur. —A theme, dear to the 
heart of every Mason, and sacred to him, 
whose breast retain those sublime truths, which 
are the pride and glory of our institution—A 
theme which involves in it the glory of Gop, 
universal benevolence to all mankind, and a 
strict observance of all those moral excellencies 
which exalt the man, and dignify the Mason. 
‘And here, were I persuaded that the deep-. 
rooted prejudices which have so long rankled 
in the breast of the ignorant, would not burst 
forth with redoubled fury, while I plead the 
cause of mnocence, I would gladly confine my 
subject to those favoured few, whose kindred 
hearts are knit in one. But as bigotry has 
raised her hydra head, and endeavored to crush 
beneath her devouring jaws, the noble and the 
wise, I feel it my duty to avert her accumulat- 
ed weapons, and cause the obloquy to recoil 
on those who stand first to advocate her cause. 
In performing my duty, methinks, my Breth- 
ren, you look to me for an explication of what 
may seem to the uninformed, wrapped in the 
shades of darkness and mystery—that I should 
disrobe the image of our admiration of the trap- 
pings of apparent inconsistency, and disclose 
its pristine beauty—that I should unveil the 
beauties of those mystic rites which have so 
long glowed in the bosom of the Mason, and 
develope to the world, the motive principal, 
the secret power, which from the dawn of cre- 
ation has bound our fraturnity in one indessola- 
ble chain. Would that my powers were equal 
to the theme ! Would that my eloquence could 
speak in appropriate language, the fervour of 
your thoughts! But in attempting at this ex- 
alted subject, how weak, how fragile, how im- 
potent, are my best efforts! And here, while 
Tam entering upon the very threshold of my 
subject, I am not unapprised that there are some 
in this assembly, who, unacquainted with the 
true principles of our order, have hitherto 
cherished opinions unfavorable toward it. We 
know there are, and ever have been those, who, 
bound in the chains of i €, superstition 
and bigotry, have levelled the shafts of their 


and diffuse that light among those with whom 
yOU\ssevciate, which will prove their temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal good. To those who 
have noi as yet been initiated into those sol- 
emn realities which appear enveloped in the 
mist of incongruity, and who desire to know 
something of the general outlines on which our 


fabric is founded, it shall be my privilege as 


well as duty briefly to notice the origin and de- 
sign of Masonry, and the respective duties of 
those who compose this fraternal band. When 
the ALMIGHTY called into existence this world 
and gave it form and order, beauty and symme- 
try,sublimity and grandeur—‘‘ When the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and allthe Sons of Gop 
shouted for joy’’—When the mis-shapen atoms 
of chaos acquired appropriate divisions, and 
confusion yielded to regularity. When He 
placed in yonder skies, the sun to illumine the 
day, and the moon and stars to dispel the gloo- 
my darkness of the night— When the murmur- 
ing ocean, by the word of H1s power, was col- 
lected in one vast body, and the fertile earth 
burst her massy chains, and rose sublime— 
When nature’s smiles beamed forth in full ef- 
fulgence, and her native charms displayed the 
mild benignity of ber Creator—When man, 
like the verdant meadows, sprang forth in the 
order of creation, and accomplished the wise 
and benevolent purposes of his Maker: Then, 
then it was that Masonry assumed its glorious 
form, and tuned her harp to sing of Justice and 
of Mercy. ‘‘Then it was we trace the draw- 
ings of those mechanic arts, whose usefulness 
shone with the splendour of meridian glory, 
that was to illumine the whole human family 
in the attainment of that distingtished rank, 
which by their inventive powers they have 
reached. It isalmost from the infancy of crea- 
tion, that we discover the association between 
architectural pursuits, the expansion of intel- 
lect, the formation of the social compact, the 


observance of philanthropic duties and the 


‘boundless munificence of the Supreme dispen- 
sation. Here then may we truly date the ori- 
gin of our noble institution, which must be con- 
sidered, in relation to the prosperity of man, 
both speculative and operative; the utility of 
each is fabricated upon the substantial ground 
work of all those moral excellencies that ren- 
der man worthy a terrestrial existence, and 
acceptable in the sight of Him, who sits su- 
preme in glorified realms. It is then from the 
primeval state of society that our order dis- 
played its inseparable attachment to those in- 
dispensable labours, that improved the condi- 
tion of man, and which have been handed down 
from generation to generation, with increasing 
usefulness and manifest improvement.’’ 

Having briefly noticed the origin of Mason- 
ry, We pass now, as was proposed, to consider 
its design. Man was created holy, and en- 
dowed with all those faculties and powers 


“which were requisite to keep the law of Gop 


perfectly; but departing from this law, and as- 
piring to become as Gop! he fell from his ori- 
ginal purity, and became involved in al] those 
miseries, which characterize his fallen posteri- 
ty. From him descended a race ferocious in 
their natures, and naturally averse to every 
thing pariseworthy or commendable. But 
amid this moral darkness, some there were, 
whose bosoms-glowed with love, and who de- 
lighted to impart that knowledge to their fellow 
beings, which would light up their path to the 
realms of eternal bliss. Here then, we may 
see a society formed, in which Friendship, 
Harmony and Love, combined to dissipate 
each fear. A fraternity, whose hearts were 
knit in the bonds of true affection, and whose 
souls were filled with those joyful anticipations 
which are communicated only to the favorites 
of Heaven. This Institution embraces the 
pursuit of all laudable occupations, that cae 
the least exalt man, and render him worthy bis 
noble destinies. It inspires its members with 
the most exalted ideas of Gop, and leads to the 
exercise of the most pure and sublime piety. 
It interests us, also, in the duties and engage- 
ments of humanity—produces an affectionate 
concern for all around us, and raising us supe- 
rior to every selfish view, or party prejudice, 
fills the heart with an unlimited good will to 
man. It’s plans are all pacific. In one hand, 
it holds the olive-branch of peace; while in the 
other, it displays the liberal donation of chari- 
ty. It collects men of all nations and all 
opinions, in one amiable and permanent asso- 
ciation, and binds them by new and irrefra- ible 
obligations to the discharge of every moral duty; 
and thus becomes the most effectual support 
and highest ornament of social life, and opens 
a wider channel for the current of benevolent 
affections, and a new source of human happi- 
ness. In summing up the whole, “its laws 
are reason and equity, its principles benevo- 
lence aud love, its intention peace on earth, 
and its disposition good will towards men.”’ 
[ To be continued.] 


The tollowing remarkable occurrence, which 
our readers may rely on to be authentic, is well 
worthy of observation, and may be read by 
many with peculiar interest and pleasure, as 
it plaitly shows the advantage arising from 
this truly excellent institution. During the 
jate dreadful tempest, a Swedish vessel, the 
Carl Joahon, Captain Peter Walrouth, master, 
a Swede, was driven on shore on the coast of 
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tain and crew were with very considerable dif- 
ficulty saved; but immediately on their setting 
foot on shore, a gentleman, who was a Free- 
mason, by a peculiar sign reeognized in the 
captain a brother Mason: the latter immediate- 
ly flew to the gentleman as Id and confi- 
dential friend and firmly grasped his hand, to 
the no small surprise of the crew and the other 
persons assembled. It appeared a consolation 
to the captain, who, in broken English, expres- 
sed his thankfulness to the all wise Disposer of 
events, that in a foreign land, and amidst the 
horrors of shipwreck, he had met with a friend 
and a brother, in whom he c®uld implicitly 
confide. It is needless to ad@ that the capiain 
and Crew during their stay, experienced “every 
hospitality and comfort; but we must not omit 
to state, that since Capt. Walrouth’s arrival in 
Sweden, he has written to express his gratitude 
for the humanity and friendship shown him on 


om above occasion.— Dorset County Chroni- 
cle, 


We have received the first number of a pa- 
per established in Rome, N. Y. dated March 
6, from which we make the following extract. 


DEDICATION. 

Rome Cuapter, No. 102, was regularly 
dedicated and the officers duly installed on the 
2ist of Feb. last, by the Most /-xcellent Ezra 
S Cozier, Esq. Grand Scribe of the G. R. A. 
Chapter of the State of New-York, with the 


assistance of Companions Mathew Talcott and 
William Jones, Esqrs. 


A procession wes formed at the new Hall, 
under the direction of companion A. T. Frink, 
as Marshal, and proceeded to the Presbyterian 
Church, (which was very politely offered by 
the Trustees for the occasion) where an appro- 
priate address was offered to the Throne of 
Grace by the Rev. Moses Gillet, and an excel- 
lent discourse delivered to a very numerous 
and respectable audience, by Companion the 
Rev. David Morris. 


The ceremony of dedication and the instal- 
lation of the officers, was then performed by the 
M.E. E. 8. Cozier, Esq. in a very solemn, 
appropriate and impressive manner. We have 
attended many celebrations of the kind, but 
have never seen the ceremonies performed in a 
manner that reflects so much credit on the in- 
stalling officer as thi no one could, in our 
opinion, have been selected, that would thro’- 
out have so well performed the ceremonies. 
The utmost attention was observed by the au- 
dience during the ceremonies, and we trust all 
were deeply impressed with the importance of 
the Institution upon society, end the world at 
large, when its members live up to their pro- 
fessions. The officers installed were— 


Comp. Benj. P. Johnson, High Priest, 

Daniel Greene, King, 

Benjamin Rudd, Scribe, 

A. T Frink, Capt. Host, 
«Warren Rich, Princ’l. Soj’r. 
«© Isaac G. Green, R. Arch Capt. 
Derick J. Wright, 

Jeremiah Chain, a of the veils. 
Silas Cornish, 

** Milton Brayton, Treasurer, 

Israel S. Parker, Secretary, 

Rev. David Morris, Chaplain, 
Gideon C. Hempstead, Tyler. 


The performance of the choir of Singers un- 
der the direction of Mr. Morgan, was such as 
to meet the approbation of all, and sustained 
their well earned reputation as one of the best 
choir of singers in this section of the country. 


The exercises in church were concluded by 
a very able and appropriate prayer from com- 
panion the Rev Joseph Baker. 


There was a very large number of brethren 
and companions assembled, and the procession 
was larger than we have ever witnessed on a 
similar occasion. 


The procession returned to the Hotel, and 
partook of a very excellent dinner prepared by 
‘Mr. Starr, in his usual superior style. 


There were seyeral volunteer toasts given, 
but they have escaped us, except the following 
by the M. E. E. S. Cozier: ‘ 

Rome Chapter—May it flourish like the 
Green Bay tree. 


The Annual Election of Officers took place 
in the Cincinnati R. A. Chapter, No. 2, on 
Monday the 7th ult. when the following Com- 
paniona were duly elected and enstalled.— 


Comps. Calvin Washburn, H. P.; Elam P. 
Langdon, K.; Robert Punshon, -cribe; Wil- 
liam Greene, C. H.; Moses Brooks, P. S.; 
John T. Jones, R. A. C.; Silas Smith, M. 3d. 
V.; Henry Rockey, M. 2d. V.; David Jack- 
son, M. Ist. V ; Stephen Burrows, Tr.; Wil- 
liam W. Austin, D. 8.; Solomon Lisco, 
Guard. 


EXTRACT 


From an Address of Companion E. Cowen, at 
the Anniversary of St. John the Evangelist, 
at Saratoga Springs, Dec. 27, A. L. 5824. 
What is Masonry? Asks the uninitiated. 

This none can ever know, in its fullest extent, 

except those who have been instructed in its se- 

crets. Its object, however. is open and avow- 
ed, written in books and published to the 
world. This is to improve the moral condition 
of mankind; by holding forth the most power- 
ful inducements to abstain from vice; and giv- 
ing the strongest sanction to virtue. Itis in 
this respect co-extensive with the moral code 
asacknow ledged by the most enlightened men 
in all ages; not those mushroom teachers who 
have flourished and faded with a particular sect, 
either of religion or philosophy, these princi- 
ples can almost all be read as axioms in the 
book of nature. Hence the candidate for Ma- 
sonry is sure to meet with nothing in his pro- 


Hampshire, and totally wrecked. The cap- 


1825. 


gress which can shock the moral sense, unless 
it be depraved. To guard against this conse- 
quence, Masonry passes over the distinctions 
of local morality, as indifferent or innocent. 
The principles with which she sets out, for 
instance, that there is an all seeing Eye and an 
all perfect mind watching and comprehending 
the minutest actions of our lives, and distribut- 
ing reward and punishment eccording to their 
merit or demerit, you find inculeated or ad- 
mitted, whether,you go to the inspired doctrines 
of Nazareth or of Sinah; the schools of Socra- 
tes, Pythagoras, or Confucious; or even the 
Koran of the impostor Mahomet. They all 
agree likewise in the cardinal qualities by which 
those actions should be distiguished. They 
all concur that a man should be discreet, tem- 
perate, just, sincere and benevolent, and they 
seldom differ in the minutest details, subdivi- 
sions and illustrations of moral duty.—There 
is hardly a man in creation that would not 
think himself insulted by being direcMy charged 
with the absence of any one conceded virtue. 
Here then is the starting point of Masonry. 
She sees that although men are vicious, yet they 
possess an almost innate love of virtue; that 
this love countervailed by a selfishness which 
is apt to degenerate into vice in the individual, 
while he exacts the most scrupulous rectitude 
of conduct from every body else. She sees 
that he is liable to become jealous, suspicious, 
avaricious, cruel, treacherous, and revengeful 
towards his brother; and she then sets about 
interposing her checks and balances to stop, or 
at least moderate him, if possible, in his career 
of folly. The candidate for Masonry may 
have often been chided by his friends, by his 
books, by his clergyman, and even by his own 
conscience, for the exercise, or his predisposi- 
tion to exercise the evil propensities of his 
nature; and the whole may have mgde buta 
floating and erratic impression upon his mind, 
yet he is not incorrigible. He has never yet 
stood before the oriental chair. He has never 
witnessed the engaging form and figure of vir- 
tue as she is presented by our art; or heard her 
denunciations for disobedience. His heart has 
never yet been searched for those mystic ties, 
which bind the brotherl.ood together in a chain 
of sincere affection. He has never joined in 
the holy league of benevolence and good will, 
friendship and sincerity, which Masonry alone 
can perhaps practically enforce upon him. 
Let him passthrough her several degrees, let 
him hear and understand her appeals; let him 
study her lessons; and if he does not find him- 
self irresistibly bound in closer allegiance to 
the law of virtue, he is indeed to be set down 
as a man exhausted of his conscience; before he 
set out upon his journey. 


EXTRACT 


Of an address before Mountain Lodge, by the 
Rev. Charles Jenkins. 


No member of this institution can enter the 
place consecrated to its mysteries without be- 
ing impressively taught lessons of christian 
morality—without being instructed by a thou- 
sand tongues in the great duties of practical 
piety. He may indeed, close his eyes upon 
the instructive scene with which he is encom- 
passed. He may refuse to listen to the moni- 
tors, that gather around, and invite him with 
silent eloquence along the paths of pleasant- 
ness and peace. While standing in this tem- 
ple of wisdom, he may remain heedless of the 
jewels with which it is adorned, and forget 
the pillars by which it is supported. But its 
decorations are not the less comely, nor dre 
its supports the less stable, because they are 
} disregarded by some who gain access to its hal- 
lowed inclosure. 


No! whatever the unworthy may think, and 
whatever proof they may furnish by their life 
and éxample, of the immoral influence of Ma- 
sonry, all its principles are pure and entirely 
beneficial in their tendency. They aim to 
elevate and adorn the human character.— 
They labour to inspire men with the noblest 
sentiments and with the noblest feelings. Let 
then, my brethren of the Masonic family, yield 
themselves more entirely to the sway of their 
principles. Such principles will carry them 
far in the way of duty. Giving themselves 
up to the genuine tendency of their particular 
tenets, they will be sure not tobe carried far 
from the path of safety. And jet my christian 
brethren ceave to suspect in Masonry, an ene- 
my to our holy religion. Genuine Masonry is 
not an enemy, but a friend to all the sublime 
hopes, confidences, and consolations of chris- 
tian piety. 

No one has a love and veneration for Ma- 
sonry more deep and commanding than mine. 
It is a sublime institution. It was originated 
by lofty powers of mind. All its parts are 
stamped with the grandeur of these powers. 
It is a light which was struck up in the midst 
of darkness by the concurrent energies of such 
minds as are given to the world, only at the 
long intervals of distant ages. But it is not a 
divine institution It did not like christianity 
come down from heaven, planed in the coun- 
sels of eternal love. No miraculous displays 
of the Godhead—no invisible transforming 
power attended its introduction. It arose and 
sent abroad its light over broad regions of 
moral night and along the flight of succeeding 
ages. Congenial minds gathered around it; 
and cheered and warmed by iis influence, dif- 
fused wider and wider the glow of a generous 
and ennobling philanthropy. It has dried up 
the tears, calmed the solicitude, and soothed 
the anguish of grief, of want and distress. It 
has abated national animosities and mitigated 
the horrors of contending armies—for it has 
made man, a brother to man. . 


TECUMSEH. 
A gentleman of high standing in Virginia, 
gave me the following, as related to him by 
the officer who was the subject of it. This 


' officer in @ gkermish with a party of British 


Indias, in the late war, was severely 
wounded and unable to rise. Two Indians 
rushed towards him to secure his scalp as their 
prey. One appeared to be a chief warrior and 
clad in a Britizh uniform. The hatchet was 
| uplifted to give the fatal blow.--The thought 
' passed fils mind that some of the chiefs were 
| Masons and members of travelling lodges in 


| the British army. He gave a Masonic sign. It 


| stayed the arm of the savage warrior. The 
' hatchet fel] harmless to the ground—the Indian 
‘ sprang forward, caught bim in his arms— and 
; the endearing title of brother fell from his lips. 
It was TecuMsEH. 


Regular Communications. 


St. J -hn’s Ist Tucsday m every month. 

St. Andrew's 2. Tuursday, “ 

Columbian, isi i hucsday, 

Massschusetts, last Friday. 

Mount Lebanon last Monday. 

Grand Chapter, 2) im December June & Sep*, 
ot. Andrew's Chapter, Ist Wed. every month. 

St. Pauwl’s Chapter 3d Tucsday, 

G. Lodge, ad Wed. im Deve March, June and September. 
Eneampment Jd Wednesday m every mouth, 

Counc: vi Royal Masters, last Tuesdey. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester—Us uu, i ucsuay preceding full moon. 
Charlesivi n—Kiny, Tuesday, 

Cambridge. Anueabie, 3d Monday 

Mulden— Mount Hermon, W daesdey pree full moon, 
bre, hton~ise hesua, 2d YPuescay. 

Carnac! monday preceding. 


thussday on oF preveding full noon 
Beveily—Liberiy Monday preceding full moon. 
Medway —Mo.tgonw ry 2d Weluescey. 
Stone Momilay aticy full m6on, 
Faimovti—Marme ist Wednesday. 
Nantuciket—Union Ist Monday; Urbanity 3d Monday. 


Dénverse—J. Weonescay pre. full 
Thut.day ti. 
do, do do, 
Star Phurs. pre. m—Mt Zion R A 
Chapter monday prec. fail. 
Conccrd—Cormthian Monday pre. full. 
afier tull m, 
Hingham O.d Coiony ~ritay pres full moon. 
Neeanam Meridian Tharsd.y preeedig moon. 
Reading Good Samaruan Tu:sdey pre. full niwen, 


Wrentham. Sic Albans wednesday 

Framingham, Muidiesex Yuesday do. do- 
Medjeut, Cassia Tuesday pre. full moon, 

Keaudolph. Nortolk Uniou Weduesday pre. full moon. 
Chelmsford. Pentucket Friday do. do. do, 


Ashby. Social Vhursiay do. do, do. 
Andover. St. Matthew’s Wednesday do. do. do. 
Haverhill. Merrimack 1 hursday do. do, do. 


Lexington, Hiram Vhureday do. do. do. 
Chariton. Fayeite last Wed. in Jan. Ap. Aug- and Oct. 
Midaebury. social Harmony Tucsday pre. full moon. 
Hardwick Mount Zion Wednesday do. do. do. 


New Salem, Goiten Rule Monday do, do. do. 
Amaerst, Pac.tis W ednesday do. do. do. 
| Belchertown. Monday do, do. do. 
Pittsfield. Mystic Thursday do. do. do. 
Northawpton. Jerusalem Tuesda do. do. do. 


Greeuweh, King Hivam’s R.A.C. .do. do, do. 
Worcester, Morning Star ‘Varsday do. do. do. 
Leicester, —— Wednesday do. do, do. 
Groten. St, Paul’s Monday do. do. do, 


f. m- ; St. John’s Thursday suc. ful! m. 


Uxbridge, Solomon's Temple ‘Thursday pre. fail moon- 
Weooburn. Freedom ‘Thursday on or do do do 
Waltham. Monitor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Rura! Monday do do do 
Gleucester- Tyian ist Tuesday. 
Unity Tuesday do do do 
vinsler, Aurora Monday do do do 
West Granville, Mt. Pleasaut Wed, do do do 
Brockfield. Meridian ‘Tuesday do do do 
Great Barrington. Cineimatus Wed. do do do 
West Stocktridge Wisdom Tucsday do de do 
Templeton. Harris Thursday do do do 
New Marlborough. Rising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Orion Thursday do do de 
Sutton. Olive Branch 3d ‘Tuesday, 
Greenfeld Franklin R. A. C. 1st Wednesday. 
Northborough, Fredonia Friday do do do 


MAINE. 


Brunswick. United 34 Tuesday. 
Bath, Solar «st lhursday, 
North Yarneuth Casco ‘Vuesday moon, 


Wiscasset. Lincoln I hursday do do 
Alna. Atna, Wednesday do do 
Union. Uvieou Thursday do. do do 
Waldoborough St. Georges Wed, do do do 
Cambden. Unity Tuesday do do do 
China. Conval Wednestay co do do 
Saro. Sico Wednesduy de dq do 
Kennebunk. Youk Monday do ds do 
Bridgeton. Orvervftal Monday do do do 
New Gloucesler. Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxford Tiursday do do do 
Somerset Monday do do do 
Bengor. Vriwe Tuesday deo do 
NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth. Si. Johe*s ist Weduesday in every month. 
Pythagoras 8d Tucsday do ‘do 
Lebanon Franklin Monday preceding full nwon. 
Amherst, Penevolent Moncay on or do 
Concord. Blazing Siar Tucsday do do do 
Charlestown, Wednesday do de 
New Londen, K ng Solomon's Wed. pre. do do 
Claremont. ist Wednesday. 
Washington. Mt.Vernon Mon atordo do do 
Qlive Brauch Tuestay do do do 
Sanermon. Centre Monday ot or do du do 
Rechesxer. Humane Mondzy do do de uo 
Canaan Mt. Moriah Teetday do do do de 
Plainfield. Wediesday do do de 
Iprwich. Tuesday do do do de 
Dover. Strafford Wednesdf4y da do deo do 
Bradfird. St Veter*s Tueslay do do do do 
Alteat, St. Pauls Yuesday pre. do do 


Hempton .Rochongham Tuesday of the week the m. f. 
Mervian Sun Wednestlay do dy do 
Hauover. Triuty Wednesday in Feb 
Ap June. Ang. Oct. aad Dre, .St Andrew‘s Chapter 
4h Wednesday inJan Mar May, Joly. Sept. and Nov, 
Couneil of R. Masters, on the come days as the Chap. 
VERMONT. 


Pennington, Vt. Mt. Anthony. Tucsdey pre full moon, 

Rutlawt Geen Mountam Excampoxnt, 3d Wed. in 
Dew. Peb. Ap June, Ang. and ctyber 4 

Breiford, Tebonon KR. 4. C. 2d Tuesday in Dee, 
Feb, April, Jume, Ame cud Oct 

CONNECTICUT. 

Haddam & E.Harkiem, Colum! jan reat ly Thurs. pf 

Stonnington. Asytum ‘Duesday preceding full moon, 

Colchester, Wooster, 1st Wed. Chap Mon. foliowi 

Norwich Somerset Friday pre. |. m... Frenklia R.A 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug. and Nov, 

Presten, St. Jame‘s full moon. 

N. Stennington Widow's Son Wed, do do 

do 


Canacn, Merwdian Chapter Thurmday pre. do 
North Last Chapter No. 46 ist Monde y 

Barkhampsrad Northeru Stuur Thursday do 
Weedbury. King do do 


NEW-YORK. 


Glen‘: Grills, Hamilton pre eding full mor 
R A last Weil. Fb. Ap. tum, Nag. Oet No, & 

Aurora, Scipio Mend pre. moon, Aurora R.A. 
Wed preeeding full, 

Wotertowr, Federal Wednesday prevtous f. m. 

Albany. Temple BR. Tecsday, Mater’, 
Monday pre. fell moon. 


do 
New Londen. de 
Middicsewn. Si, John's last and 2d Wed. 
Litchfield. Pauls Thursday pre. eg do 
Goshen, Olive Branch lvesiay pre. do de 
Terrington Seucka, Tuceday do, do du 
Solistury. Montgomery Twues'lay do do de 
Nerfolk, Western Sear Do do vo do 
do 
do 
de 


LLL Moon NEAT MONTH, MONRWAY SECUND. 
BOSTON LODGES. 


Salem—Essex lucsday pre. im —Warren RA. Chapter 


Council S. M. mon. in Dec. Mar. June.Sept. 


South seadtiug—Mouni Moviah ‘Thursday prec. moon 
do, dy. 


St John’s R.A.C. Tues. p.f.m. in Dee.Feb,Ap.June Oct, 
Si. Peter’s Monday p.f.m.; S:. Mark’s 


Portland. Ancient Landmarkist Wed. ; Portland 2d do. 
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Kutelligeucer. 


Trace Science, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


Rocxine Sronse.—Dr. Jacob Porter de- 
scribes a rocking stone in Savoy, in Berks)ire 
county, supposed to weigh 10 or 12 tons, which 
may be easily moved about five inches, by the 
hands or a shoulder, or by standing on the 
summit and avening the weight of the body on 
oae foot. It is of graniie, and rests on the 
summit of a ledge, touching it in three points. 
Dr. Porter also notices a remarkable lime='one 
rock in Lanesborougb, 26 feet in length and 18 
in breadth, which rests on another rock for a- 
bout 2 1-2 feet, having no other support. It 
is immoveable 


ACCELERATION OF WATER WHEELS. — 
The authors of two letiers published in the 
Journal remark that it is a » ell known fact, 
that the velocity of water wheels is greater by 
night than by day. In the spinning of cotton, 
it becomes necessary to lower the gate and let 
on less water in the evening than in’ the day 
time. - These writers are enclined to attribute 
this acceleration of water wheels to the increas- 
ing pressure of the atmosphere in the night, 
and one of them observes that the same result 
takes place in the winter when warm weather 
is followed by cold, or the water is more di- 
rectly acted upon by\a body of ice upon its 
surface. The Journal contains a third letter 
on this subject, the writer of which states that 
it is the universal opinion that mills move fast- 
er in the night than in the day, but having per- 
formed some experiment -, he found that they 
did not move more rapw by night than by 
day. 


Movinc Rocxs —Several accounts have 
been publizhed of rocks in a or 
lake ually approaching the shore, and there 
is of the truth of these 
statements..- Some of these rocks move only 
a few feet, others one or two rods, every year; 
leaving a channel in the mud behind them, and 
pushing up the earth before them. These phe- 
nomena have been attributed to various causes, 
but a writer in the Journal is satisfied that the 
motion is produced by the operation of the ice. 
The ice forms firmly about the rock, and as it 
expands from the middle of the pond towards 
the shore, carries the rock along with it. It is 
evident to those who have observed how ice is 
formed, that in all cases ice expands from the 
‘middle towards the borders.—When water is 
frozen in a vessel, it expands from the middle 
to the outside and breaks the vessel. A frozen 
egy bursts from the same cause. On lakes and 
ponds the weight of the ice prevents the ex- 
pansion upwards; the water resists it below; 
its expansion wili therefore be directed towards 
the shore; and if the shore is so inclined as to 
offer little or no resistance, the ice will project 
beyond the water. The writer states that he 


_ has observed ice at the edge of ponds project- 


ing upon the shore a considerable disiance. If 


this ice had formed upon a rock, it must jave | 


carried it towards the siore, and every time 
the ice formed, the rock would be carried fur- 
ther forward. It has been observed that fences 
standing erect in autumn, near the edge of 


grounds covered by water during the winter, 
have considerably inclined towards the shore 


as soon as the ice was formed. 

The author of another communication at- 
tempts to explain the phenomena of moving 
rocks on the following principles At the 
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justly infer,that werethis powerful agent speed- 
ily applied, in cases of susperded animation, 
the most happy results would ensue. 

| 
Ice Hovses.—If you have no building pro- | 
per for au Ice House, and, either from the late- | 
ness of tie season or a wish to avoid expense, - 
do not wish to erect one, you may well keep | 
it in acommon cellar. Place boards on sleep- 
ers, so that the boards may lie a few inches 
from the bottom of the cellar. Build a bin on 
these boards, and cover its bottom with straw, 
spent tan, or, which is said to be still better, 
dry shavings, made by plaining boards so that, 
when pressed down by the superincumbent ice, 
they may remain about a foot in thickness. 
Place your iceon these boards, leaving a space 
between it and the sides of the bin, of a foot 
or more, to be filled with the shavings, or oih- 
er materials like those which you had placed at 
the bottom. Cover the whole with the same 
substances, and your process is completed. 
Around this you may place your pans of milk, 
pets of cream, butter, your fresh meet, and 
other articles which require a low temperature 
for their preservation. 

Among other articles to enclose ice, chaff 
has been recommended, and it is said to be 
used for that purpose in Italy. The last edition 
of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia gives the 
following direction for mak ing 

“A Ice House. A well-fram- 
ed wooden box, 6 feet by 3 feet.. Anoiber 
wooden box, 2 inches larger every way. Put 
the smaller into the larger, surrounded by char- 
coal dust at the bottom and on the sides; a 
cover to fit close; a hole at one corner to let 
out any water of melted ice, with a cork or 
i plug. At the first frost put in two inches of 
| water ; add to it during the winter, till it be 
frozen solid; cover ii; throw a blanket over 
the top; and put it under a shed so as to be se- 
cured from the gun.”’ 

In putting down ice, if the weather be very 
cold (as it ought to be for that business) it may 
be well to pour on could water from a water- 
ing pot, as fast as it will freeze, so as to ren- 
der the whole one solid compact mass. It is 
important that the ice house should have a dry 
situation, as moist air will waste the ice as 
fasi as hot air.—WV. E. Farmer. 

New M:cuanicaL Powrer.—A compa- 
ny is forming in France, for the establishment 
of vessels on the canals and rivers of that coun- 
try, the wheels or paddles of which are stated 
to be set in motion by powerful air-pumps, 
the action of which is continued by the action 
ofthe paddles. Great secrecy has been observ- 
as to this invention: but the mode in which the 
machinery is first set into action is said to be 
by a powerful wheel almost without friction, 
which, although capable of preducing an im- 
pulse equal to a forty horse power, is continu- 
ed in moiion by one person.— VV. Y. Ev. Post 

Curious Piece or M: cHAnism.—The 
inhabitants of Easingwold were astonished by 
the exhibition of an automaton, made by Mr. 
Clemitshaw, of that place, called the Alarm 
Statue, or Wooden Waichman, previous io its 
being sent to Loudon for presentation to his 
Majesty. This curious piece of machinery re- 
presents a soldier in uniform, ard is six feet 
high. It stands erect, in the manner of a sen- 
tinel on duty, having a blunderbuss in his hand; 
but upon touching a wire, it immediately turns 
round in that direction, drops its head, presents 
the piece, and fires It also, at the same in- 
stant rings two alarm bells, and gives the 


command, ‘fire,’? in a distant and audible 
manner. ‘ 
IMPORTANT 
To Agriculture, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures. 


It appears from an actual experiment, made 
on the Coals dug out of the mines of our coun- 


breaking up of winter, the ice nearest the shores 
first decolves; rains and melted snow raise the | 
water, of ‘he pond, whereby the ice and rocks | 
attached to it are raised; a strong’ wind then | 
drives the ice and rocks to the shore. Ac-. 
cording to this exposition, the rocks on one 
side of the pond would be carried, not to the 
shore, but frum it. 


Mtwerarocy.—Rev. E. Hitchcock, of 
Conway, Mass and Professor Eaton, suppose 
that veins from the Southampion lead mines, 
afver appearing at Whately, pass under the bed 
of Connecticut River, and are seen again in 
Leverett. Mr. A. O. Hubbard, of Yale Vol- 
lege, in a letter to Professor Silliman expres- 
ges an opinion that the lead connecied with the 
Southampton mines is more extensively dis- 
tributed in this region than has been supposed. 
A vein was found in Williamsburg in June last, 
snd it is probable that future research will 
prove it to be a valuable one, but owing to the 
hardness of the rock, few attempts have been 
made to penetrate far into its interior. The 
connection between this vein and those notic- 
ed by Mr. Hichcock and Professor Eaton, is 
not ascertained. 

Mr. Hubbard justly commends Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s excellent description of the Connecticut 
valley, and remarks that the section of country 
which he has with such ufweafied assiduity 
investigated, (more particularly the counties 
of Hampshire and Franklin) has become the 
rallying point of all the mineralogists of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


GosHen Mrineraus.—Mr. Hitchcock 
states that the principal locality of the Goshen 
minerals is about three miles north-west of the 
meeting house, on what is called the Week’s 
farm. Here are found tourmalines, indicolite, 
spodumene, green, rose, and silver colored 
mica, pyrophysalite, berrl, cleavelandite, 
white tail, &c. Mr. H. found here a portion 
of acrysta! of topaz from Brazil. A specimen 
of this mineral was examined by Professor Sil- 
liman, who compared it with the limpid topaz 
of Siberia, and found no difference, except that 
it was less brilliant.—Hamp. Gaz. 


Gatvanism.—A writer in a New-York 
paper, the: had witnessed, ata Lecture of Pro- 
fessor McNeven’s, on Galvanism, an extraor- 
dinary occurrence writes thus: A cat previ- 
ously strug-led until life appeared extinct, was 
laid on the table. Its neck was not di-located 
nor the animal heat sensibly diminished, but it 
was motionless and apparently lifeless. One 
of the wires leading from the poles of the bat- 
tery was introduced into the rectum, the other 
repeatedly applied to the mouth. The cat was 
‘immediately thrown into violeat convulsions, 
which were renewed at each application, the 
~eyes also opened ardshut. In about one min- 
# e the animal stretched out its paw, and began 
to re pire; it soon breathed strongly, and in 10 
mi: es-walked about the room. From the 
comple 2 success of this experiment we may 


try, such as the Schuylkill, Lackawaxen and 
the Lehigh, being ali in the same family, 
that they possess a degree of heat in the ratio 
of five bushels to eighteen bushels of Liver- 
pool Coal after it has been cok’d; it is confi- 
dently believed these Coals are the pure car- 
bon and that there is no such Coal to be found 
in Europe, and from the experiment made by 
Messrs. Robert M’Queen & Co. in this city, 
we have reason to say that the grand decidera- 
tum so long sought afier in the manuiactures of 
Europe to acquire a degree of heat beyond 
that which the Coke Coal will prdduce, 
will be in the coal above mentioned. - It is 
~vell known that Platina is the mest difficult 
metal to dissolve; yet such is the degree of 
heat produced by the action of the fire of these 
Coals, that we have no doubt the chemists will 
acquiesce in the correctness of this statement 
wheneverthey may choose to make the experi- 
ment. tierewith subjoined is a certificate from 
the practical hands of Mr. Hood, the foreman 
of Messrs, Robert M’Queen & Co. whe carry 
on in this city one of the most extensive Iron 
Founderies in the United States. Here is no 
theory, it is the result of actual experiment, 
passed through the ordeal of the large crucible 
technically called a Cupola, from which there 
is no appeal. There cannot be any mistake as 
to a plain matter of fact, it transcenis ail argu- 
ments, and all deductions from any fine spun 
premises, so often sent out into the world to 
mislead the public mind, are here exploded. 
We have no doubt that the experiments which 
have been forwarded to the manufacturers of 
Europe, with a large sample of these minerals, 
will result jn extensive orders for this article, 
and although some persons may pretend to 
jeer, and treat the subject lightly, yet we are 
persuaded al] jiberal minded and unprejudiced 
men will duly appreciate the immense advan- 
tage that will ulumately attend this discovery 
to our beloved country, and tend, with other 
improvements, to our real indepeadence, de- 
voutly to be wished by all. 


Crrtiricat®.—I do hereby declare that I 
have, in the Cupola Furnace of R. M’Queen, 
Esq. made four different biasts with the Schuyl- 
kill Coal of Mr. Snotwden, and find it fully to 
answer all our purposes. We used different 
portions of Coal and Iron on the different days 
to try the strength of the Coal, and the result 
is, that the Schuylkil] Coal, in its native 
state, without any trouble or the expense of 
co ing, and with a much smaller quantity of 
Coal, makes better Iron than any coke we ever 
used. It renders the metal much softer and 
fitter for our purpose than coke. I have no 
doubt that this Coal, as soon as introduced 
here, will entirely do away the use of coke, 
and produce great saving in our works. 

(Signed) “WILLIAM HOOD. 

William Hood acts,in the capacity of Fore- 
man for us, and we believe what Ke has stated 
to be correct. ; 


(Signed) ROBERT M’QUEEN & CO. 


New- York, Feb. 22, 1825. 


speaks very fa- 
vorably of an improved gig-mill for raising a 
nap on Woollen cloths with elastic metal 
points or combs instead of teazles. Manufac- 
turers who wish to obtain further information 
on the subject, may probably be gratified by ap- 
plicaiion to W. 1. Knight, Hartford (on. 


TUREISH GOVERNMENY. 
From Bells London Wecbly Messenger. 


We have trequently had oceasion to 
express our strong wishes that the Brit- 
isn Government should at length adopt 
some more active part in favour of the 
Greek cause, and would even deviate, 
in some degree, trom the strict rule of 
Nationai Law, 1o render so great a ser- 
vice to the common cause of Christen- 
dom. We are not, indeed, unaware 
that majn -and established principles 
must out be sacrificed, or even weak- 
ened in favonr of particular cases—or 
that the general rule must not oe vio- 
lated, because it may occasionally bear 
hard upon an individual instance. It is 
av unquestionable rule in national law, 
that one nation shall not interpose in a 
civil war between another nation and 
its own sulijects, except in the way ‘of 
friendly mediation. But to this rule, 
as to all others, there is, we imagine, 
an exception, and this exception occurs 
where (he conduct of the parties is 
such as to affect the rights and duties 
of our neighbouring nations. Now, as 
respects the Greeks and the Turks, we 
hesitate not to say, that this is the pre- 
cise state of titings. Every day brings 
us inteiligevce that an atrocious sys- 
tem of exlermination is now the policy 
of the ‘Turkish Government, and that 
the Greeks, unless victorious, will be 
exterminated. This state of circum- 
stances, therefore, brings this case 
within the express terms of the excep- 
tion above stated, and constitutes that 
extreme condition of things, under 
which another and a higher duty inter- 
poses toset aside the ordinary rule of 
the laws of nations. ‘The law of na- 
tions is—tlet no one interpose between 
a nation and its rebellious subjects, be- 
cause such interference contrary to the 
greatrule of the independence of na- 
lions as to each other. The expec- 
tations.—But where the operations of 
any neighbouring nation, whether ex- 
ternal ocr internal, are such as to af- 
fect the safety, the duty, or the honour 
of its neighbours, there, such neigh- 
bours may interfere, because, under 
such'effects, the cause becomes their 
own. ‘To defend their own safety and 
honour, is, of course, a right of self- 
defence. perform their own para- 
mount duties—to defend the first laws 
of God and nature —to take up arms a- 
gainst a system of extermination and. 
massacre, and to protect those of the, 
same religion as themselves from ex- 
termination on the ground of their re- 
ligion, are all—not rights, but para- 
mount obligations, and, therefore, con- 
stitute an exception to all positive rules 
whatever. 

So far as to the question of right ; 
‘and these considerations are, indeed, 
80 decisively rooted in our minds, that 
we have not the hesitation of a mo- 
ment in saving, that there cannot exist 
two opinions as to the right of assisting 
ihe Greeks. It is, indeed, totally an- 
other question, what is the line of pru- 
dence —what that of policy. 

The main principle here is--that if 
we assist the Greeks in their present 
coniest, we destroy the J'urks empire. 
We pull dgwn one cf the barriers a- 
gainst the predominance of the Rus- 
sian power, and, in fact, give Turkey 
to Russia. Either, we must endeavour 
to establish the emancipated Greeks as 
an independent power, under British 
protection, or we must at once give 
them to Russia. In the first case, we 
give direct offence to Russia, and, per- 
haps, provoke a general war on the 
continent ; at any rate, a particular war 
against ourselves. In all events, we 


key from the body of ber empire, and 
put her out of condition of defending 
herself. | Russia would instantly march 
to Constantinople, which must fall ai- 
most without defence. The Asiatic 
provinces wonld follow, and Russia. 
thus become our neighbour upon the 
Indian frontier. 

Al! these considerations are certain- 
ly very important, aod, we think, fully 
justify our statesmen in the delay and 
reluctance which have occurred thro’ 
ull this business. We have had enough 
of war, and Russia is already too 
strong, too restless, and teo ambitious, 
to be unnecessarily provoked. - 

But, as regards to the spirit of the 
Turkish government, and the necessi- 
ty of doing something, we think that a 
recent erent must produce some ef- 
fect. A paper now before us, contains 
a Firman of the Grand Signor, by 
which all the Turkish magistraies and 
authoriies are commanded to burn all 
the copies of the Gospels and Bible, 
which may be found in their several 
dis:ricts * We have learned,” says 
the proclamation, “that many thou- 
sands of books, such as the Bible, the 
Gospels, the Psalters, and the Epistles 
of the Apostles, have been recently 
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sever all the rich provinces of Tur- fall cases influenced by pride, under whatever 


of them have been for distribu. 
tion in my empire. Be it, therefore, 
ordered &e. that ali such be collected. 
and, forthwith, burned ; and that if 
such ships bring such cargoes in future, 
the said ships will be obliged to take 
back again to Europe.” 

Vhis firman, however, 1s moderate 
enough, m comparison of the spirit 
with which itis executed. It was 
no sooner made public im this city, 
(«ays a letter from Aleppo,) than the 
Cadi called together the chief of the 
several Christian communities, and 
commanded them to. enjoin Christians 
1o deliver up any of these books whieh 
they might have; adding that he would 
hang any Christian who should be dis- 
covered to have a bible or a testament 
in his possession.”’ 

It issurely unnecessary to add an- 
other word upon this subject. We 
trost that there are many amongst us, 
and even amongst those in high station, 
who will sympathise in this condition 
of their brother Christians, and will 
feel that a. state of things has arisen, 
voder which it is our hounded duty to 
contribute something in suppwrt of the 
common cause. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 2, 1325. 


“Tue Frirenps.’’—-The New-Bedford 
Mercury of the 18th inst. contains some stric- 
tures on the remarks which we made in our 10th 
No. respecting the Quakers. The writer par- 
ticularly alludes to what he calls a sweeping 
clause, which he says, “‘ carries indiscriminate 
censure on the whole society.”” We had no 
intention of casting reproach on that highly re- 


tany, for which he merits the thanks of ever¥ 
friend to science. In our city we regret to see 
these rational amusements and seientific re. 
searches +o much neglected, especially in the 
education of females. Dress, show, routs and 
parties too much engross the attention of our 
city belles, and these form the general topics of 
conversation ; while those of the country are 
anxious to embrace every opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge which will render them use- 
ful in a domestic point of view. To the hon. 
or of American Chemists it may be said that, 
wherever lectures have been established in the 
country towns and villages, they have been 
extensively patronized by the ladies, who have 
contributed much to render the science interest. 
ing, as well as furnished themselves with top- 
ics for rational conversation ; at the same time 
rendering themselves doubly agreeable to men 
of philanthropic turn and literary acquirements 
We will venture to say that no lady. who once 
has understood the science of Chemistry, ever 
regretted the time she spent in acquiring it. 
None can afford greater pleasure to their in- 
quisitive minds. As they thus elevate the in- 
tellectual faculties, they enlarge the sphere of 
their utility and happiness. With a mind in- 
vigorated with literary discipline, and imbued 
with a love of science, a woman has resources ~ 
on which she may draw in every emergency, — 
and vicissitude of life. Thus accomplished, 
she becomes better fitted to discharge with suc- 
cess and approbation, the various complicated 
‘and interesting duties incident to the important 
station she now justly holds in society, and the 
pilgrimage of her existence is not only render. © 
ed smooth and easy, but much more dignified 
and happy. 

There is no science that can bvast of such 
extensive resources, and is so progressive in 
its pursuits as that of Chemistry. Itis not con-— 
fined to one department of nature, but takes 
cognizance of the whole material universe and 
subjects all bodies to its laws ; hence it cannot - 
tire or disgust the mind, but is ever attended 
with increasing novelty and delight. The sol- 
id matter composing the globe we inhabit ; the 


spectable class of the com munity ; and we be- 
lieve by an impartial reader, our observations | 
will be.considered as approbatory. But it will 
not, we believe, be contended by the friends o° 
members of the society, that all who assume 
the garb of quakers are really such, that they 
are all, indiscriminately divested of pride, hy- 
pocrisy and self-conceit. As far, however, 
as our acquaintance extends, we know of none 
who deferve censure, but we merely observed 
that such might be the case; we think, how- 
ever, it is as rare in that society as in any oth- 
er in christendom, and as such, they merit the 
approbation and esteem of every friend of sin- 
cerity and truth, We know that the sincere 
quaker is as great an enemy to pride and de- 
ceit as any other good man under heaven ; bu 
he may be deceived, against deceivers only we 
made our remarks ; if we did not sufficiently 
qualify them it was our misfortune, it was an 
error of the head not of the heart, and we now 
take the first opportunity to correct it. 

Pride assumes such a variety of shapes, and 
puts on such an infinity cf disguises that it is 
not easy always to recognize it at first glance. 
Weare not applying this to the quakers, we 
only contend that they may be deceived. With 
the real quaker, we acknowledge his humility 
is not pride, but it proceeds from a source of 
his dependence, and just views of earthly dis- 
tinctions. Their course of education, their 
rigid system of ethics, their constant self-gov- 
ernment and discipline are admirably calculated 
to debase the grosser passions and humble the 
pride of the human heart. But it should be 
considered that where the will is uncontrouled 
and the heart unsusceptible of moral discipline 
pride is the main spring of all human actions.— 
And it may exert itself equally as much in the 
garb of a quaker, as in that of a dandy ; but 
the society as such, nor their principles are to 
be censured for evils of this nature. Pride is | 
too subtle an adversary to be always detected 
by human sagacity. A man, whose nature i, 
not corrected and his passions regulated, is in 


name he may choose to call it. Whether we 
see him professing humility and self-abasement, 
or a regular degree of self-debasement, or any 
degree of self-exaltation, we may rest assured 
that hisown pride, or conscious self-impor- 
tance, is not wounded by any such measures; 
but that, in all cases, he is equally stimulated 
with the desire of giving himself, in the eyes 
of others, that degree of importance to which, 
in his own eyes, he is entitled. 

We agree with the writer, that the quakers 
have been punctilious in their modes and forms 
of dress, that they have observed those of Aheir 
ancestors while other denominations have 
changed with the times. They have not court- 
ed fickle fashion, nor followed her prescribed 
rules; this, in our opinion, is commendable, 
when done in sincerity, and we have no reason 
to question it, in the real quaker. We repeat 
that we have an high opinion of them and their 
principles as a society, and to this the tenor of 
our remarks in a former number lead. 

Curmistry.—This useful and interesting 
seience is cultivated with an ardour bordering 
on enthusiasm in this country, by every class 
of citizens. The labours of Professor Eaten, 
in the western parts of this state and New- 


York, have had a great tendency towards cul- 


ayueous fluids which penetrate its cavities or 
float on its surface; the more gasseous substan- 
ces which surround this mass, and which are 
necessary for the existence and enjoyment of 
every being ; the agencies heat, light and oth- 
er fleeting substances existing in the mighty ex- 
panse, are subjects on which the Chemist con- 
templates with delight. 

Chemistry and its collateral branches are of 
great importance in a national point of view; 
they are connected with the code of policy of 
every wise and economical government. They 
constitute the fostering hand of numerous im- 
portant arts, on which many nations are, ina 
great measure, dependent for their wealth and 
consequence. Take for example England, the 


greatest patroness of the arts and sciences in the 
world ; her manufactures have ever insured a 
preference in every part of the civilized com- 
munity. 

The first public philosophical lectures given 
in England were by thecelebrated Boyle; since 
whose time there have been annual public in- 
structions on all the sciences, and these have 
been extensively patronized by all classes, from 
the palace to the cottage. Their mechanics 
obtain most of their knewledge from these 
sources; this no one will view as indifferent 
when he read the lives of a Bolton, Watt, Wedg- 
wood, Arkwright, and a hundred others, who 
have been of more advantage to their country 
and to the world, than all the opulent men of 
Europe besides. He who now fills with such 
deserved reputation, the Presidential chair of 
the Royal Institution of London, whose name 
will be immortalized in the annals of Chemical 
philosophy, was a poor country boy, without 
friends, without influence, and destitute of 
learning, except what he acquired in his relax- 
ations from the labors of the pestle and mortar: 
“ Viranimo, labore, ingenioque pariter eximius.” 

Astronomicat.—The judicious as- 


tronomer has now presented to him in 
the beauty of the heavens, an uncom- 
monly rich feast for his peusiveness 
and ubservation. Such was the sereni- 
ty of the atmosphere-on Wednesday of 
last week that, at meridian, the Moon 
in her first quarter, and the brilliant 
planet Venus, nearly in conjunction, 
were distinctly visible to the naked eye. 
The sun was in his full splendor, and 
in the same quarter of the heavens in 
which the planets were visible. The 
constellation Pleiades has been ascer- 
tained to be a periodical and revolving 
star, and this will account for its being 
described by some astronomers as coa- 
sisting of only six, and by others as com- 
posed of seven stars. We learn that 
Venus wai seen all day onthe 23d and 
24th ult. at Amherst College. Of all 
the visible sphere, says a Virginia wri- 
ter, the Evening Star, or Venus, is the 
most beautiful and dazzling.—She is 
elevated toa considerable height in the 
sky, remains a long time within view, 
and presents the finest epportunities of 
contemplating her beauties at your le- 
sure. Compare her with Jupiter, and 
the bright Sirius, who are at the same 


printed in Europe, and that hundreds | tivating a taste for this science and that of Bo- ' moment glittering above the firmament, 
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"and how surpassingly far does she out- 


shine them all! Jupiter appears like a 
star of the 3d or 4th magnitude when 
compared with this mild and beautiful 
orb. Yet, if you examine her by the 
telescope, how different a body does 
she appear, than when examined by the 
naked eye! The eye sees nothing in 
her figure varying from the other stars. 
She looks like a complete spherical 
body surrounded by rays of light, like 
so many radii of a circle. The teles- 
cope, however, strips her of her scin- 
tillations and represents her as a cres- 
cent, like the half moon—decorated 
with amethyst beams in the hemisphere 
which is hidden from the eye. 

Besides Venus, the telescope pre- 
seats another star under a new aspect 
to the vision. Saturn is nearly due 
south of uz, when the night sets in— 
seated in the constellation of Taurus, 
between the Pleiades and the Buil’s 
Eye. His ring is now beaatifully plac- 
ed for observation—perfectly distinct 
and oblique to the horizon. He is 
surrounded by his moons in different’ po- 
sitions. 

Jupiter too, isa bright and glorious 
body in a clear night. A few evenings 
ago, his belt and his four moons seemed 
to be almost in one straight line, cros- 
sing the horizontal line at a consider- 
able acute angle ;—the line bendin 
apparently to the left. 

We subjoin, for the special encour- 
agement of single ladies, the following 
prediction from Moore’s Almanack :— 
“| flatter myself that the ladies will 
not be displeased at my informing them, 
that Venus will be the prevailing plan- 
et in the spring and summer months of 
1825; which circumstance is calculated 
to occasion no small number of marria- 
ges ; and even those ladies who were 
not reckoned on the list. because their 
charms were on the decline, may have 
occasion to remember, with pleasure, 
the results of the year 1825. Suchis 
the voice of the stars.” 

Aprit Exection.—Though the dis- 
cordant jarrings of party politics do 
not come within onr province, as con- 
ductors of a paper devoted to particu- 
lar interests, yet it is perhaps our duty 
to lay before our readers, at least the 
names of candidates for any public of 
fice. Nothing that we can say, will 
better iliustrate the present confused 
state of the parties than the publication 
of theis respective Senatorial Lists. 


REPURLICAN NOMINATION. 
WILLIAM INGALIS, 
GEORGE HALLET, 

DAVID HENSHAW, 
JOSEPH E. SMITH, 
JACOB HALL, 
_ JOHN BRAZER. 
The above list was nominated by a 
delegation of Republicans from each 
Ward in the city. 


FEDERAL NOMINATION. 

_ Hon. FRANCIS C. GRAY, 
Hon. THEODORE LYMAN, Jr. 
JONATHAN PHILLIPS, 
FRANKLIN DEXTER, 
NATHAN APPLETON, and 

JAMES SAVAGE, Esquires. 

The above gentlemen were nomi- 
nated by a meeting of Federalists held 
at the Exchange Coffee-House. © 


MONGREL, OR UNION TICKET. 
Hon. BENJAMIN RUSSELL, 


Hon. THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 
Hon. FRANCIS C. GRAY, 


JAMES T. AUSTIN, Esq. 
JAMES SAVAGE, Esq. . 
JACOB HALL, Esq. 
The above were nominated at a meet- 
ing of those persons who were opposed 


tosupporting the regular lists of their 


respective parties. 
NOMINATION —COGNOMINIS, 
BENJAMIN RUSSELL, 
JAMES T. AUSTIN, 
JAMES SAVAGE, 
JACOB HALL, 


NATHANIEL P. RUS:ELL, 
GEORGE HALLETT. 


This list was nominated by a “large 
and respectable meeting of citizens,” 
say its friends, and that is all we know 
about it. 

Which of the above lists will suc- 
ceed it would be very difficult to pre- 
dict, we can only say, as was said o 
another occasion, * let the most worth 
have it.”—It would perhaps have been 


more consistent with the fundamental | 


principles which have governed the 
respective parties in this common- 
wealth, had each adhered to their old 
established political laws. The hon- 
orable Levi Lincoin and Marcus Mor- 
ton, will probably receive the unani- 
mous vote of all interests. ~ 


—-— 

ouf 13th oumber, 
we published a poem under the above 
title, with some remarks, pointing vut 
what we thought at the time to be 
Hudibrastic. The only objection we 
had tothe piece was in the following 
lines, 


“A thing torule a world like this unfit, 
And yet too good to be a slave m it.” 


which it will be perceived has been 
entirely removed by the extremely 
condescending muse of the author, 
though the *“ hussy” as he terms her, 
would not suffer him to do it tll too 
late. We assure the author there was 
no anger intended. The following is 
an extract from a letter received from 

Your criticism on the two Hnodi- 
brastic lines in my address on the birth 
day of Washington, in the Mirroc of 
March 39, is strictly just. The M’Fin- 
galism was noticed by me at the time 
of writing it, but the Muse, after a 
fortnight’s wooing, absolutely refused 
to alter it. When, however, the hus- 
sy discovered that she had caused me a 
lashing, (1 am divided in opinion wheth- 
er it was in love or in anger) she con- 
descended to grant my prayer. Here 


are the lines as amended : 


But man remains immpertect as before,— 

A blinded trav’ler on a suny shore ;— 

To rule too low, too highly cast and brave, 

la worlds like this, to be an humble slave.’ 


He anv J.”—It was hoped for the 
honor of the French nation, that the 
measures of Charles X. would have 
been more consistent with the principles 
of rational liberty and the natural mghts 
of man, than those of his illustrious pre- 
decessor. Indeed his first acts warran- 
ted the presumption. They were 


mild, rational, and friendly to the best 


interests of his country. It was in his 
power to have concentrated the love 
and admiration of the people in the vir- 
tue, liberality and ingenuousness of 
their monarch. Affairs have changed, 
the propitious moment has passed, and 
he now appears the determined advo- 
cate of that unhallowed league, the Ho- 
ly Alliance ; than which nothing can be 
instituted by the ambition of despots 
more fatal to the growth of science, 
arts, literature, and freedom. Its ob- 
jects are to crush every thing tending 
to promote the happiness of man, to 
cultivate and enforce a love of igno- 
rance, superstition, and servitude a- 
mong the nations under their paternal 
care.—The perfection of their designs 
rests on the degree of ignorance that 
prevails among their subjects. Jntelli- 
gence is their greatest enemy, and ev- 
ery means will be practiced so sup- 
press it. The Royal rhohomontade 
follows :— 

receive with pleasure the con- 
gratulations which yeu convey to me 
in the name of the Emperor of all the 


Russias; and you may assure him of 


the sincerity of the friendship which 
unites me tohim, I am as much at- 
tached as your powerful Monarch to the 
Holy Alliance, aud shall do all that lies 
in my power to maintain them. Tell 
him from me, that as long as he und 1 
continue united nothing is to be feared 
for the tranquility of Europe.” 

It is said M. de Villele, the French 
Minister, alarmed at the folly of this, 
not only suppressed its publication in 
the Moniteur, but dispatched couriers 
to London, Vienna, and Berlina, to pal- 
liate and excuse its extravagance. 


We re-publish with pleasure the 
following notice fron: the Boston Pat- 
riot, in hopes that it may receive from 
our fellow citizens that attention,which 
its importance merits: _ 

To the citizens of Boston who are dis- 
posed to facilitate trade by water com- 
munication between Boston, and New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont. 

A great effort is now making, to ren- 
der Connecticut River navigable, and 
carry the trade of the western part of 
New-Hampsbire, and of Vermont, to 
New-York. If this effort should be 
successful, the trade between Boston, 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S 


INTELLIGENCER. 


and the country through which the 
Connecticut flows, will not only lose 
the advantege of future increase, BUT 
THAT WHICH IS NOW CARKIED ON WILL 
BE SERIOUSLY DIMINISHED. 

Several well informed citizens of 
New-Hampshire are of opinion, that 
it would be practicable to make a wa- 
ter communication between Concord, 
N. H_ (the present termination of 
boating carriage,) and Plymouth, N. H. 
and thence acress the country to the 
Connecticut, a distance of about twenty 
five miles; or from Wentworth, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles. (Baker's 
river, which flows into the Merrimack, 
flows through Wentworth.) The gen- 
tlemen above alladed to, have re- 
quested the undersigned to ascertain 
the public sentiment in Boston, on the 
expediency of altempting to preserve, 
and increase the trade between Boston 
and the northwestern part of New 
England. 

No better mode has occurred to the 
undersigned, than to request a meeting 
en this subject, of all persons, who 
think that the citizens of Boston ought 
not to permit their own natural ad- 
vantages to be diverted into other 
ehannels; by persons more ente «prising 
than the citizens of this place certainly 
have been, and are still supposed to be. 

It is therefore, respectfully proposed 
that a meeting should be held on Sar- 
urpay, the 2d day of April, at 11 0’- 
clock, A. M. at the *County Court 
House, in Boston ; at which it will be 
proposed, 

ist. That those who assemble should 
choose a committee, to meet similar 
committees from towns in New Ham- 
shire, at Concord, (N. H.) on the first 
Wednesday in May 1825. 

2diy. That the committee which 
may be so chosen should publish a cir- 
cular, inviting those persons who dwell 
in those parts of New Hampshire, 
through which the proposed canal 
would te established, to assemble in 
their respective towns, and choose de- 
legates to attend the proposed meeting 
at Concord. 

It may be aseumed, that if the infor- 
mation had at the meeting in Concord, 
should present sufficient inducement to 
go on with the project, an act of in- 
corporation might be had at the nest 
session of the Legislature of New- 
Hampshire ; and that public aid might 
be obtained to carry this measure into 
effect. 


WILLIAM SUL!.1VAN, 
DANIEL WEPSTER, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 


P, T. JACKSON, 

JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE BOND, 
CHARLES FHACHER, 


Boston, March 26. 


DOMESTIC COMPENDIUM. 


Tue Navy.—We understand that 
there are now building at the Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, two ships of the 
line and one sloop-of-war, and that the 
Java frigateis shortly to undergo a 
thorough repair. Our Baltimore friends. 
appear to be considerably chagrined 
in consequence of this work being giy- 
en to other cities, to the total exclu- 
sion of that, an! perhaps not without 
some just cause. We believe it will 
be admitted by all, that ship-buildiog 
has been carried to as great perfection 
in Baltimore as in any other city in the 
Union. Their vessels are not ‘inferior 
in point of beauty in construction, or 
swiftness of sailing. We trust they 


will in time receive their due propor- 
portion of this business. / 


Stonnington, Conn. March 21. 

Distressinc Occurrence.—A mest 
distressing accident has recently occur- 
red in this borough, which has awaken- 
ed the liveliest sympathies of ever 
feeling heart, in the melancholy death 
of Joseph W. son of Capt. Benjamin 
Pendieton, aged 12 years. The ‘cir- 
cumstances were as follows : 

On Thursday morning jast, the little 
boy went into the store of Mr. R. B. 
Burdick, only a few steps from his fa- 
ther’s house. A bottle of Spirits of 
Wine, which was standing on the coun- 
ter, suddenly burst, and some of the 
liquor was spilt on the clothes of the 
boy, which were of woollen. Mr. B. 
stepped out of the store for a few mtn- 
utes, and Mr. Joseph Cutler, who hap- 
pened to be in the store at the time, 
went up stairs, whemhe heard the boy 
scream ; he immedtately returned to 
the store and found the boy completely 
envelopedin flames, As soon as possi- 
ble, Mr. C. stripped the boy of his 
clothes, and endeavoured to stop the 
progress of the fire; which he soon 
succeeded in accomplishing; though 
not tillhe was dreadfully burned. 
From his knees to his breast, the little 
sufferer presented a most shocking 
spectacle ; the fire having penetrated 
deeply into his flezh. He was immedi- 
ately carried home,and every assistance 
which human skill could devise, was 
rendered ; hut in vain. Fresh cat skins 
were applica, and for some time it was 
thought with good’ effect ; but owing, 
a3 was supposed, to his having inhaled 
the flames into ‘his rrouth, and thus in- 
wardly burned, no effort could stay the 


hand of death. He lingered in the 
most excruciating agony until Sunday 
night, when he expired. . 


Suupwaeces.—The schr. Charity, of 
Duxbury, Capt. Fuller, drove from her 
anchors, on the 5th Feb. in the Island 
of little Exuma, in a violent N. E. _ 
of wind, and was totally lost—the Cap- 
tain and crew saved and arrived at 
Washington, N. C. in the schr. Com- 
bine, Capt. Brown.—The brig Betsey, 
Hayman, of Salem, from Havana, for 
Baltimore, was drove ashore on Cape 
Henry, on the night of the 22d, expec- 
ted be lost—An American sloop has 
been towed into Curacoa dismasted, 
without any person on board. It was 
apprehended some foul play had de- 
prived her of her crew.—~The schr. 
Florida, White, which sailed from St. 
Augustine for Havana about Ist inst. 
with a number of passengers, and twen- 
ty negroes in the hold, was capsized 
the evening of the 3d, and driven a- 
shore on Florida Reef. The Captain, 
three passengers, (including Mr. Tra- 
vers, of St. Augustine,) all the crew 
except the cook, took to the boat and 
cut from the vessel. 
below were drownéd; amongst these 
were the mother and wife of Mr. Tra- 
vers and their two children ; a widow 
lady and two daughters, Mr Jos. M. Ar- | 
redondo, of St. Augustine, and it was 
presumed all the negroes. In addition 
to these, Mr. Fontine, a Spanish gen- 
tleman, and four othere, were left on 
the wreck, and must have perished un- 
less relieved by some vessel. Capt. 
White has arrived at St. Marys. 


MevancHoty Accipents.—On Tues- 
day last, says the Up. Union, about noon 
in Brandywine Hundred; state of Dela- 
ware, a Child about four months old of 
Mr. John Hanby, was killed by light- 
ning during the severe storm on that 
day. It appearsthat the accident oc- 
curred while the child was lying in the 
cradle. The fluidset the chiid’s cap 
on fire and split the rockers of the cra- 
die ; but what is most remarkable, is 
that a small girl who was rocking the 
poor little innocent babe to sleep, was 
but slightly injured in the leg. A sheep 
was also killed at the same time about 
two reds from the door of the house.— 
The Butler, (Penn.) ‘Sentinel states, 
that Mr. Isaac Curry, while engaged in 
digging coal, the earth caved in and 
buried him. He died a short time af- 
ter he was taken out.—Capt. George 
Cornelius of the sloop Brothers of Hud- 
son, was knocked overboard on Taurs- 
day last, and drowned, in consequence 
of his sloop running foul of. a New- 
burgh sloop in Tappan Bay, ina thick 
fog. 

Fire.—On the 18th ult. the Gin house, 
screw, and about 45,000 pounds of seed 
cotton, at the plantation of the Hon. 
John C. Calhoun, Vice President of the 
U. States, in Abbeville District, S. C. 
were consumed by fire, occasioned by 
the friction of a whipping machine 
which had been lately erected, for the 
purpose of more thoroughly cleaning 
the cotton. 


Gen. Laraverre.—The Raleigh Reg- 
ister of Friday week, says, that whilst 
Gen. Latayette was passing from Cam- 
den to Columbia, the horses attached 
to his carriage took tright and ran until 
completely exhausted—-fortunately, 
they kept the road, and the General es- 
caped uninjury, except being considera. 
biy bruised by the rapid and uneasy mo- 
tion of the vehicle.—Gen. Lafayette 
arrived at Charleston on Monday, the 
14th inst. when he was welcomed with 
a burst of popular enthusiasm, 


Execution. —Peggy Facto was exe- 
cuted at Platisburgh, on the 18th inst. 
for the murder of her infant child. 


Juver THomas.—The Senate of Ala- 
bama has found Judge Thomas, of the 
Circuit Court of that disirict, guilty 
on the articles of impeachment preter- 
red against him by the House of Re- 
preseniatives, and adjudged him to be 
removed from office. 


D. anv C. Canar.—We learn froma 
gentleman who has just returned from 
a tour of inspection, that the workmen 
on the Delaware and Chesapeake Ca- 
nal are proceeding with great rapidi- 
ty. During the winter six hundred men 
were kept at work. ‘This number is 
now increased to twelve hundred, and 
employment will be given to several 
thousand as soon as they can be obtain- 
ed. ‘Thre tide lock at the debouche in- 
to the Delaware stood like adamant.— 
Excavations have been begun for the 
lock at the western extremity of the 
canal; and the work will this summer, 
be carried on, asit was during the last, 
ou the whole line of the canal. In 1827, 
the canal will be navigable ; and in 
four years from the date of the com- 
mencement of the work, the stockhold- 
ers will, in all probability, receive a 
dividend on their investments.—Philad. 


Gaz. 

Hitt Monument.—A writer 
in the Recorder recommends that the 
proposed Monument on Bunker Hill 
consists of a Temple instead of a Col- 


All the persons’) 


ledgeville Georgia, state that the Creek 
indians are in a state of great disturb- 
ance, in consequence of the late treaty. 
Great fears are entertained of a civil 
war if the treaty is ratified—Cheeley 
M’lntosh, has been stabbed; and the 
life of Gen. M’latosh, his father, is 
threatened. 


«These are men whom Fortune hath cruelly 
scratched ; 
Bat as ye will buckle her on their Lack 
And make them bear her burden 
Whether they will or no ; 
They must have Patience to bear the load.” 


We understand that Mr. Joseph Du- 


| gan of the house of Savage & Dugan, 


is the fortunate holder of the Ticket 
in the Union Canal Lottery, which yes- 
terday drew the Highest Prize of 
Thirty Thousand Dollars !! ! Mr. Hen- 
ry Lentz, of Second Street, was not so 
fortunate as Mr. Dugan, as his Ticket 
only drew a prize of ten thousand dol- 
lars. Both the gentlemen are said to 
be reconciled to their fate, and to bear 
their lot with the most becoming hu- 
mility and resignation. 
Phil. Demo. Press. 


AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen are some of the 
Agents, exclusive ot the Secretaries of Lodges 
not inserted, for the Masonic Mirror, and are 
duly autho.::ed to receive money and receipt 
for the «ame. | Subseribers are requested to 
make payment td them as soon as convenient. 


MAINE. 
Charles B. Smith, Portland. 
John Williams, Bangor. 
L. Ward, Saco. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ezra Mudge, Esq. Lynn. 

William Boad, Roxbury: 

Jona. Bridgham, Dorchester. 

Calvin Brown, Waltham. 

J. F. Thayer, Woburn. 

Sam. N. Tenney, Newburyport. 

Jeremiah Wakefield, Concord. 

Charles Onion, Esq. Medfield. 

Jona. Shove, Danvers. 

Temple Cutler, Hamilton. 

David Lathe, Charlton. 

Post Master Andover. 

John Edwards, Haverhill. 

George Clarke Randolph. 

Post Master Marlborough. 

Moses Collins, Amesbury. * 

Jona. Brown, Ware. 

Post Master East Chelmsford. 

Wm C. Capron, Uxbridge. 
NEW. HAMPSHIRE. 


_John J. Coffin, Guilford. 
John M. Seaward, Hampton, 
Benj. Wiggin, Dover. 

John Bennett, Portsmouth. 
Post Master Lebanon. 


VERMONT. 


Nathan Brown, Bennington. 
Luther Thrall, Rutland.. 


RHOBE-ISLAND. 
W C.R. Bensor, Providence. 
Post Mastér Warwicx. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Daniel Kellogg, ‘ olchester. 

C. R. Foote, Woodbury. 

Wm. Cook, East Haddam. 
NEW-YORK. 

Wm. Pollard, N. Y. city. 

Benj. Mudge, travelling agent. 

A Wesicott, Albany. 

Post Master Fall’s Ville. 

Phillip Vanderlip, Utica. 

Charles Dayan, Louville. 

Abraham M. Hargan, Denmark. 

Jona. R. Bodley, Auburn. | 

Aylmer Keith, Rome. 

Mr. Brayton, Watertown. 

Moseley W. Abell, Fredonia. 

C. Masten, Pen-Yan. 

Post Master Shaghticoke. _ 

S. H. Dickenson, Middlebury. 

John A. Ferris, P. M. Glenn’s Falls. 

Warren H. Hitchcock, Granville. 

Henry Groves, Booneville. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Holmes A. Patterson, Carlisle. 
Charles G. Morrill, Norti East. 


| NORTH CAROLINA. 


Samuel L. Nichols, Esq. Scotland-Neck. 
Henry Dewey, Newburn. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Edward Hughes, Charleston. 
Henry A. Quin, Columbia. 
OHIO. 
Horace Wells, Cir cinnati. 
Piatt Benedie:, Norwalk. 
Henry J. Hatmarn, Lower Sandusky. 

As three months of the paper are now trans- 
pired, Agents are requesied ‘o collect themon- 
ey due on subscriptions and transmit the same, 
either in bills on the U. States Bank, or on 
those of N. England states, if practicable. 

Subscribers in Canada, St. John’s, 
Floiida, Missouri, Indiana, Alabama, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, &c. are requested to transmit 
their subscriptions by mail, as soon as possible. 


— 


In this city, Mr. John Jepson to Miss Ann 
Matilda Rand.—Mr. Green Smith to Miss Su- 
san Alelander. 


In Salem, Mr. Samuel Burrill to Miss 
E. Foster. 


In Portland, Mr. William Wallace to Miss 
Harriet Springer. 
OBITUARY. 


In this city, Mrs. Hannah Hudson, aged 26. 
—Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. J. Maxwell, aged 
74.— Mr. Daniel Hobbs, aged 33. 

In Roxbury, Mr. John Porter, A. M. 33. 


In Charlestown, Mr. Ebenezer W. Gage, 
aged 54. 


-- 


TO CABINET MAKERS. 


ABINET Maker’s shop and tools to sel! 
or Jet, on reasonable terms, situated in 
West Bridgewater, in the centse of the town. 


For particulars inquire ef ELIJAH EDSON, 
Andover, Mass. 


Creex Inpians.— Accounts from Mil- 
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THEWREATH. | 


i ETRY to hallow every 
; to breathe nature 
visite than the perfume 


“ It is the 
place in whic 
au odour more exq 


shed over it a tint more magi 


rose, and to pe 
morning. 


the blush of 


verses below—in our opinion we have seldom seen any 
thing more tender and beautiful. 
LAMENT FOR ALFRED METCALF, ESQ. 
Written by the late Francis Baker. 
The shades of the evening 
Are pensively flinging 
A dark robe o'er the tree 
Where the lone bird® is singing. 
Laments he the bloom q 
OF the apple tree dying ? 
Or wails he the dirge-note 
Where Alfred is lying / 
Oh lonely he comes with the eventide hasting 
‘Yo lament o'er the form that beneath him lies wasting: 


Oh darker than midnight, 
The death shade was stealing, 
_ When his heart faintly beat, 
And the dim eye was sealing. 
Now far from his kindred 
His relics are lying, 
And o’er his cold bosom 
The stranger is sighing ; 
And the lonely bird comes with the eventide hasting, 
To lament o’er the form that beneath him lies wasting. 


Pale disease sweeping by 
In the stranger land found him, 
And his deadliest breath 
Breathed fatally round him, 
In vain o'er his pillow 
Pale beauty was bending, 
And to cool his hot brow 
The sad tear<irop was lending ; 
Now the lonely bird comes with the eventide hasting, 
To lament o‘erthe form that beneath him lies wasting. 


The light of the soul 
Shoneg lovely around him, 
And blest with high honor, 
A bright halo found him: 
Nor dimm’d is the blaze 
In the night of bis dwelling 
Though cold ofer his bosom 
The night wind is swelling :— 
And the lonely bird comes with the eventide hasting, 
To lament oer the form that beneath him lies wasting. 
The eye of the hapless” 
No more shall be waking, 
Though bright o'er his head 
The glad sun-beam is breaking. 
To Heaven's high portal 
His soul is returning, 
As pure and as bright 
As the summer sun burning. 
And the lonely bird comes with the eventide hasting, 
‘To lament o‘er the form that beneatb him lies wasting. 


No more in the hall 
Where the dark eyes are beaming, 
Shall! the warm soul of sung 
From his lips eer be streaming. 
Fox the damp ofthe grave 
On his cold breast is chilling, 
And the eye of the strange? 
With the tear-drop is filling ; 
Now ihe lonely bird comes with the eventide hasting, 
Tolament o‘er the form that beneath him lies wasting’ 
* Whi will, 


MEXICAN SKETORES, 


By a Citizen of Richmond. 


VALENCIANA—ITS MINES. 


On the summit of a mountain is a 

smallfort, commanding the village of 
Valenciana and entrance to it. There 
is a handsome church here, built by 
the owners of the celebrated mine of 
Valenciana, at the expense of 600,000 
dollars. The population of the village 
is about 4000. The mine is said not 
anlytobe the. most extensive one in 
Mexico, but the largest one in the 
world. ‘Yet the owners have ceased 
working it for a considerable time, in 
consequence of the quantity of water 
that has arisen init; and during my 
visit here, there was only one vein 
which coul®be ‘worked without en- 
countering the water. The vein led 
‘under the church, in consequence of 
which they would not work it, for fear 
of undermining that building; (a rare 
example indeed of the respect paid by 
the love of wealth to the interests of 
the church.) 

I was informed, that for several years 
in succession, the produce of this mine 
had amounted to 4,000,000 dollars ; and 
the cost of labor and other expenses, 
to $36,000 per month—and that up- 
wards of $100,000,000 have been ta- 
ken from this mine alone. When in 
operation, there were about 2000 la- 

borers employed at this mine ; gener- 
ally 1000 men under ground and about 
500 women above, in separating the 
ore, &c. The Count of Valenciana is 
the principal owner of this mine. He 
resides in the city of Mexico ; but is 
blind. This is one of the mines which 
the English Company have undertaken 
since my visit to the country, but they 
will have to labor under much incon- 
venience on account of fuel, which has 
to be brought a considerable distance 


en the backs of asses, and consists of 


‘wood and charcoal. (It appears by 
the very 
that the stock of the Mexican Mine 


Company has risen from 70/. the share 


to 7001.) 


| making several 


last accounts from London, 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


MINE OF MARAVILLA. 
I visited this mine after my. arrival 


_|at Guanaxuato previous to that of Va- 


lenciana, ‘This was the principal one 
in operation at that time in the vicinity, 
and lies to the right of the road from 
Guanaxuato to Valenciana. In compa- 
ny with several of the natives and pre- 
ceded by two labourers who carried 
each a torch constructed for the pur- 
pose, I descended this mine by rag- 
ged stepsin the still more rugged 
rocks, and by perpendicular ladders to 
the distance, as they informed me, of 
about 800 varas, but not perpendicu- 
larly. 1 had opportunities of seeing 
the miners at work more than an hun- 
dred feet below me, each with a small 
candle stuck against the roots; and on 
viewing this spectacle and hearing the 
sound of the hammer and chizel so far 
below me and so deepin the bowels of 
the earth, | cannot describe my sensa- 
tions. There are many men and wo- 
men employed at this mine, and I found 
those above ground employed in vari- 
ous ways, some breaking the large 
rocks of ore toapieces with sledge ham- 
mers, some separatizg the large pieces 
trom the smal}, the good from the bad, 
different qualities, 
which were put in many piles or heaps. 
This mine has also water in some parts 
of it. Theore is drawn up by ma- 
chinery worked by mules or horses, in 
large panniers or baskets composed of 
ox hides. On every Saturday, the 
ore taken out during the week is sold 
at auction, which is conducted in a sin- 
gularmanner. When the lot is offered, 
each purchaser goes to the salesman 
and whispers in his ear the price he 
will give, and no one knows the bid of 
another, except of him who makes the 
highest bid, who is proclaimed the pur- 
chaser at the named price. I endeav- 
ored to convince many of them of the 
advantages of making the bids public 


{and giving an opportunity for compe- 


tition, but they seemed to feel no dis- 
position to be convinced. 

These parcels are soldat so much 
for the usual mule load, for the quintal 
or the lot. saw alot containing less 
than three quintals, which was the se- 
lection of the proceeds of the week, sell 
for $372. The day I attended, the 
sales amounted to upwards of $1000, and 
some weeks they have amounted to 
$9000. 

MINE OF CALA. | 

also visited this mine, which is a 
few minutes walk from the former, and 
descended it for a considerable distance. 
1 found this and the former well venti- 
lated, and rather cooler than at the 
surface. I visited two of the Hacien- 
dos, which are establishments for ex- 
tracting and finding silver, and had an 
opportunity of seeing the whole pro- 
cess, which is as follows: The ore 
after being taken to the Haciendo, is 


| placed on platforms where the pieces 


are beaten very fine by means of pes- 
tles, which are worked by mules. From 
this it is taken to a cistern of 4 to6 
feet wide and 2 deep, having an u 
rightaxle to which are fastened four 
large stonesat right angles and reach- 
ing across the cistern, and here the 
pulverized ore is combined with wa- 
ter and ground by mules which turn 
this axle with the stones attached.— 
From this it is conveyed to the patio or 
platform of flat stones and very level 
and well laid down, where this mortar 
is trodden by mules. In this mortar is 
mixed quick-silver and magistral, which 
last appears to be composed of copper 
ore and sulphuret of iron, [or copper- 
as] and produces considerable heat by 
the addition of water. 

In some instances I understand that 
salt and also lime are added. This 
mass, after having been sufficiently 
trodden by thé mules, is suffered to re- 
main some time on the platform; after 
which it is taken to tables, which are 
wide, sloping at an angle of about 45 
degrees, where it is placed on the up- 
per part of the table, and water thrown 
on it till all the dirt is washed away 
from the metal. The remainder con- 
sisting of metal and particles of sand, is 
then putinto the furnace with lead, 
afd the heatis kept up-to boiling.— 
The lead remains on the top of the 
silver from whichit is separated, and 
then the silver is taken out to cool, af- 


coined, or run into bars. 


ASSASSIN. 
Origin of the Word. 


During the continuance of the Cru- 
sades, there was a petty Prince in Asia, 
commonly called “ The old Man of the 
Mountain,” who bad acquired such an 
ascendant over his fanatical subjects, 
that they paid the most implicit defer- 
ence to his commands ; esteemed as- 
sassination meritorious, when sanctified 
by his mandate ; courted danger, and 
even certain death, in the execution of 
his orders; and fancied, when they 
sacrificed their lives for his sake, the 
highest joys of paradise were the in- 
fallible reward of their devoted obedi- 
ence. It was the custom of this Prince, 
when he imagined himself injured, to 
dispatch secretly some of his subjecis 


against the aggressor ; to charge them 
with the execution of his revenge ; to 
instruct them in every art of disguising 
their purpose ; and no precaution was 
sufficient to guard any man, however 
powerful, against the attempts of those 
subtle and determined raffians. ‘The 
great Monarchs stood in awe of this 
Prince of the Assassins, o. by that 
name were the people of this district 
called, and hence the word was adopt- 
ed by most European languages, to sig- 
nify, a murderer) and it was the high- 
est indiscretion in Conrade, Marquis ot 
Montterrat, to offend and affront him.— 
The inhabitants of Tyre, who in 1192, 
were under the government of this no- 
bleman, had put to death some of this 
dangerous people, ‘The Prince of the 
Assassins demanded satisfaction ; for, as 
he piqued himself on never beginning 
any offence, he had his regular and es- 
tablished formalities in requiring atone- 
ment. Conrade treated his messengers 
with disdain. ‘The Prince issued the 
fatal orders. 'T'wo of his subjects, who 
had insinuated themselves in disguise 
among Conrade’s guards, upenly, in the 
streets of Sidon, wounded him mortal- 
ly ; and when they were seized, and 
put to the most cruel tortures, they tri- 
umphed amid their agonies, and rejoic- 
ed that they had been destined by 
Heaven to suffer in so just and merito- 
rious a cause ; while the Prince of the 
Assassins himself avowed the action in 
a formal narrative which he sent to all 
Europe. These people, although Ma- 
hometans, paid tribute to the Knights 
Templars ; but, in 1247 they were en- 
tirely extirpated by the Tartars. 


THE ARABIANS, 
Anecdotes of them. 


Hospitality is a great point of hon. 
our among an Arabian nation, called the 
Druzes. Whoever presents himself at 
their door, in the quality of a suppliant 
or passenger, is sure of being enter- 
tained with lodging and food, in the 
mast generous and unaffected manner. 
The lowest peasants have been often 
seen to give the last morsel of bread 
they had in their houses to the hungry 
traveller; and when a foreigner ob- 
served to them that they wanted pru- 
dence, their answer was: * God is lib- 
eral and great, and all men are breth- 
ren.” There are, therefore, no inns 
in this country, any more than in the 
rest of Turkey. When they have once 
contracted with their guest, the sacred 
engagement of bread and salt, no sub- 
sequent event car make them violate 
it. Various instances of this are rela- 
ted, which do honor to their character. 
A few years ago, an Aga of the Janis- 
saries, having been engaged in a rebel- 
lion, fled from Damascus, and retired 
among the Druzes. The Pacha was 
informed of this, and demanded him of 
the Emir, threatening to make war on 
him in case of refusal. The Emir de- 
manded him of the Shaik Talhouk, who 
had received him; but the indignant 


P- | Shaik replied, “* When have you known 


the Druzes deliver up their guests ?— 
Tell the Emir, that, as long as Tal- 


kindred—I will therefore, relieve 


see thy misfortunes have made thee 
weary of life; thou seekest to lose it; 
but my hand cannot commit such a 
crime.’ “1 do not deceive thee,” said 
ibrahim, “thy father was such @ one; 
we met each other in such a place, and 
the affair happened in such and such a 
manner.” A violent trembling then 
seized the rich; his teeth chattered as 
if from intense cold; his eyes alternate- 
lv sparkled with fury, and overflowed 
with tears. In this agitation, he re- 
mained a long time ; at length, turning 
to Ibrahim, “ To-morrow,” said he, 
+ destiny may join thee te my father, 
and God will have retaliated. But as 
for me, how can I violate the asylum of 
my house? Wretched stranger, fly 
from my presence! There, take these 
hundred sequins : begone quickly, and 
let me never behold thee more !” 


THE ALGERINES. | 


Justice of Effendi 


Manomet Errenpt, Dey of Algiers, 
about the middle of the last century, 
was reckoned the most able and lie- 
wise the most equitable of those prin- 


ces who have for many years governed 


the Algerines. His promotion to sov- 


pereignty was involuntary—he no doubt 


dreaded the fate of his predecessors, of 
whom no less than twenty-three perish- 
ed by violent deaths. He was compe!- 
led, nevertheless, by the jannissaries, 
to accept of a dignity which notwith- 
standing his justice and sagacity, prov- 
edas fatal to himself as to former prin- 
ces ; for he also, a short time after his 
advancement, fell by assassination.-- 
The following instance of his justice, in 
which however, the procedure was 
somewhat summary, is accounted an in- 
Stance of his sagacity. Slaves among 
the Algerines, are permitted, (on pay- 
ing their masters a certain sum,) to 
earn money for themselves, by shop- 
keeping or otherwise. Thisthey may, 
and very frequently do, employ in pur- 
chasing their freedom. A slave named 
Almoolah, kept an oil shop, and found 
his gains increase so very fast, that he 
soon accumulated seventy sequins, 
amounting te about thirty pounds sterl- 
ing. Another fifty sequins would have 
procured his freedom. Fearing, how- 
ever, as he was thought wealthy, that 
he might be robbed, and have no re- 
dress, he gave his money in trust to a 
Moor, who livedin the neighborhood, 
and in whose integrity, he had the ut- 
most confidence. His profits soon af- 
terwards became so considerable, that 
he found himself in possession of the 
fifty sequins he so earnestly wished for? 
He thus anticipated, with secret pleas- 
ure, his delivery from bondage, and re- 
turn to his native land. Repairing 
therefore to his Moorish friend, he 
said to him, “* How much beholden am 
I, worthy Hadgi, to your goodness, in 
having taken charge of my little earn- 
ings! I now intend, as i have gained 
wherewithall to obtain my liberty, to 
make the best bargain 1 can with my 
master, and return to my friends and 

ou 
of the charge you so kindly undertook.” 


ter whichitis sent to the mint to be| 


houk shall preserve his beard, not a 
hair of the head of his suppliant shall 
fall? The Emir threatened him with 
torce; Talhouk armed his family. The 
Emir, dreading a revolt, adopted a me- 
thod practised as juridical in that coun- 
try. Hedeclared to the Shaik, that he 
would cut down fifty mulberry trees a 
day, until he should give up the Aga. 
He proceeded as far as a thousand, and 
Talhouk still remained inflexible. At 
length, the other Shaiks, enraged, took 
up the quarrel, and the commotion was 
about to become general, when the 
Aga, reproaching himself with being 
the cause of so much mischief, made 
his escape, without the knowledge ev- 
en of ‘Talhouk. 

In the time of the Caliphs, when Ab- 
dalah, the shedder of blood, had murder- 
ed every descendant of Ommiah, with- 
in his reach, one of that family, named 
Ibrahim, the son of Soliman, had the 
good fortune to escape and reach Koufa, 
which he entered in disguise. Know- 
ing no person in whom he could con- 
fide, he sat under the portico of a large 
house. “Soon after the master, arriv- 
ing, followed by several servants, a- 
lighted from his horse, entered, and 
seeing the stranger, asked him who 
he was: “1 am an unfortupate man,” 
replied Ibrahim, “ and request from 
thee an assylum.” “ God protect thee,” 
replied the rich man; “ enter, and re- 
main in peace.” Ibrahim lived seve- 
ral months in his house, without being 
questioned by his host. But, astonish- 
ed to see him every day go out on horse- 
back, and return at the same hour, he 
ventured one lay to enquire the reason. 
“] have been informed,” replied the 
rich man, “ that a person named Ibra- 
him, the son of Soliman, is concealed 
in this town ; he has slain my father, and 
I am searching for him to retaliate.””— 
* Then | know,” said Ibrahim, * that 
God has purposely conducted me to 
this place: I adore his decree, and re- 
sign myself to death. God has determ- 
ined to avenge thee, offended man ; thy 
victim is at thy feet.”—The rich man, 


Hadgi beheld him with a look of ‘as- 
tonishment ; he affected to believe him 
mad; and denied any knowledge of the 
transaction he alluded to. Almoolah, 
nevertheless, insisted peremptorily on 
having his money restored to him; so 
that after much altercation, the Moor. 
apprehending that he could not other- 
wise secure the possession of what he 
had so unjustly retained, ran to the 
palace of Mahomet, whom he found | 
administering justice, and raising his 
voice, entreated that he would punish 
a slave for aspersing his untainted char- 
acter, But Almoolah, conscious of his 
integrity, undauntingly followed him, 
and obtaining leave of the Dey, he told 
his story with circumstancial firmness, 
and then prostrated himself on the car- 
pet at the foot of the throne. Mahom- 
et having heard him, beckoned to his 
minister of justice, and said, “go to the 
house of Hadgi—search narrowly, and 
bring me hither all the money you find.” 
The minister bowed, obeyed, and soon 
after returned. The Dey having then 
ordered a new earthen pot with clear 
water poured into it, and a charcoal 
fire to be placed before him, put the 
pot on the fire, and when the water 
boiled, he threw in the money. Soon 
after having taken it out, and letting it 
stand till cooled, he found onthe sur 
face a thick greasy scum. This con- 
vinced him that the money belonged to 
the oilman ; he instantly restored it to 
him, and at the same time gave a sign 
to the minister, who dragging away the 
self-condemned Moor, fixed his head, 
without loss of time, on the wall of the 
city. 


A sailor having a mind for a ride, 
and being unacquainted with a horse’s 
rigging (as he termed it) was very busy 
in harnessing his nag ; when he hap- 
pened to place the saddle the contrary 
way. A person near him observed to 
him his mistake, when Jack looking 
steadfastly at him, and giving his quid 
a twist in his mouth, said, “show do you 


astonished, replied, “* O! stranger! | know which way I am going to ride ?” 


THE AMAZONS. 
An Historical T rast. 

= 

Among tfe illustrious women who 

have been distinguished for a manly 

heroism, which, though not in general 


lar cases, highly to be praised, was 
Jeanne Hachette, a celebrated woman 
of Beauvais, in Picardy ; who, when the 
Burgundian army besieged that city ig 
1472, headed a company of other he. 
roines, in order to defend it. 
day of assault, this valiant woman stood 
in the breach, seized the flag that the 
enemy were going to plant upon it, and 
threw down the ensign, that bore it, 
from the wall. The name of this Am- 
azon is still dear to the inhabitants of 
Beauvais. Her descendants are ex- 
empted from all taxes; and, in memo- 


every year, on the 10th of July, in 
which the women take the lead. 
Antiquity exhibits a similar instance 
of female heroism, in the iliustrious 
‘Telesilla, of the city of Argos, in the 
Peleponnesus. In the year 557 before 
Christ, the city of Argos being besieg- 
ed by Cleomenes, king of Sparta, Tel- 


the men, and posted them on the ram- 
parts to oppose the enemy. ‘The Spar- 
tans, less terrified than astonished to 
find such enemies to combat; and sen- 
sible that it would be equally dishonor- 
able to vanquish, or be vanquished 
them; instantly raised the siege. B 
this happy audacity, Telesilla deliver. 
ed her country from a formidable ene- 
my; and the citizens, in gratitude, e- 
rected a statue to her memory. 
ANECDOTAL. 


“It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if 


astraw can tickle a man, it is an instrument of 
happiness.” 


Political Anecdote—A short time 
previous to the last election, a great 
calf of a fellow was seen running about 
the streets of a neighboring village 
with his thumb in his mouth, bawling 
out “I will go to the legislature ; it is 
my turn to go, and will go. He:(mean- 
ing his political opponent) has used me 
like arascal. ‘The understanding be- 
tween us was, that I should give him 
the support of my town last year, and 
this year he promised to stay at hum, 
and get his town to vote for me, and so 
take turns, and now he wont do it, gaul 
darn him. It’s a plaguey shame, and 
PH be darn’d if I dont go, for it is my 
turn—so now, then.”—NW. Y. Com. Ad. 


A German divine, having picked up 
an old sermon, composed some years 
before, when the plague was raging in 
the country, preached it to his congre- 
gation on Lord’s day. Towards the 
close, having sharply reproved vice, he 


‘added, “for these vices it is that God 


has visited you and your families with 
that cruel scourge, the plague, which 
isnow spreading every where in this 
town.” At his uttering these words, 
the people were all so thunder-struck 
that the chief magistrate was obliged to 


God’s sake, sir, pardon the interruption, 


1 may instantly endeavor to prevent its 
farther spreading. “ The plague, sir!” 
replied the preacher, “ I know nothing 
about the plague whethenit be in the 
town or not; itis in my sermon.” 


In one of the tremendous storms that 
visited Edinburgh, in the first week of 
January, a sailor, passing through one 
of the streets, was nearly struck by- a 
chimney top blown down. The hon- 
est tar was heard to swear lustily that 
he never would be found again on 
shore in a gale of wind, if he could help 
it. 
Uncommon Laberality.—A woman 
whose humble sphere of life had made 
her consider treacle as the greatest 
luxury in the world, in sweetening the 
tea of her minister was suprised to find 
him decline an extra quantity of molas- 
ses, and exclaimed—* Do take some 
more, sir, if the tea were all molasses 
would not be too good for you.” 


Titles of Sovereigns.—The King of 
Monomotapa is surrounded by music- 
ians and poets, who call him Lord of 
the Sun and Moon, Great Magician, and 
Great Thief 


The Emperor of China accepts pres- 
ents from the King of England because 
it is a principle of the Celestial Empire 
to shew indulgence and condescension 
towards petty states. 


Smoking.—* What barm is there ina 
that | know of,” replies his compan- 


drinking—drinking induces intoxica- 
tion—intoxication induces the bile, bile 
induces the jaundice, jaundice leads to 
dropsy—dropsy termimatesin death.— 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it.” 


A negro, who had learnt to read, 
wishing togive some of his countrymen, 
who had never seen a book, an idea ol 
il, said, “reading is the power of hear- 


ing with the eyes instead of the ears.” 


pipe 7” says young None, 


suitab!e to the sex, is, in some particu. , 


On the 


ry of this action, a procession is made — 


esilla armed ‘all the women, instead of ° 


go tothe pulpit, and to ask him, for 


and inform me where the plague is, that - 


‘jion, “except that smoking induces 
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The following lines were written by the lamented Fran- | | 
a4) ay cis Baker, late editor of the (Natches) * Mississippian, 
who wasashort time since treacherously murdered in | 
Kentucky, while passing through that state, on his way to 
iB: New Jersey, where he anticipated the pleasure of seeing 
ie his venerable mother, Mr. Baker we learn, was # gen 
tleman of good moral charaeter, and was held in high es 
Pie. timation by those of his acquaintance. Some idea may | 
4G be formed of his talents as a writer, by 2 perusal of the | 
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